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HINTS TO CHINA PAINTERS, 




that would be suitable for a picture to be used in the corresponding to the natural growth of the plant, or 

" saine way, simply because it is a plate. The form of can be severely conventionalized and so rendered as to 

a plate is frequently very good for use in this way, and produce an almost geometric form. The recurrence 

N selecting a design being so, there is no manifest impropriety in making a of flowers and leaves upon the stem can be arbitrarily 



with which to dec- 
orate the surface 
of any product of 
the ceramic art, 
the first question 
to be considered 
is that of appropri- 
ateness. It is the 
surface that is to 
be decorated, and 
the design must 
be planned with 
reference to the 
curves of the ob- 



ject, and must en- 
hance rather than diminish the beauty of its form. 
The decoration must also be appropriate for the uses 
to which the article is to be devoted. Just here the 
question of naturalistic or conventional design comes 
in. As a general rule, it may be said that for all 
ceramic objects conventional designs are in the best 
taste, but practically the question resolves itself into 
that of the destination of the decorated object. If a 
plaque or panel is to be hung upon a wall, there seems 
to be no valid objection to the painting of a naturalistic 
design upon its surface. It occupies the same position 
as a picture, and there can be no reason why it should 
not be treated as a piece of paper or canvas, except the art, the only true inspiration is given 
technical hindrances which render the painting of a by the study of nature. Just as in 
picture upon porcelain more difficult than the accom- 
plishment of the same result upon the former mate- 
rials. 

A vase or cup may also be decorated with a natural- 
istic design, but it should be such a one as would not 
detract from the appearance of roundness, and there- 
fore if a design of that character be used, it should be 
a painting of flowers, not a landscape or figure. Either 



decorative plaque of it. 

In the case of articles intended simply for use, the 
rule of appropriateness of design should be more strict- 
ly adhered to, and conventional de- 
signs only are unobjectionable. 
After appropriateness, decorative 
effect and harmony of color should 
be considered. The design should 
be such as to make the object more 
beautiful, really to decorate its sur- 
face, and the colors should be so 
chosen and arranged as to produce 
the most harmonious effect. Suc- 
cess in the last-named requisite is 
largely due to a natural gift, but 
may to some extent be cultivated by 
the study of good models. Beauty 
and correctness of form should also 
be considered. 

We have then, as the requisites 
of good conventional decoration, 
appropriateness, decorative effect, 
harmony of color and truth and 
beauty of form. The question now 
arises as to the source from which 
subjects for decoration should be 
drawn. As in all other kinds of 



fixed by the artist according to the effect desired, and 
the form of the object to be decorated. 

But in all this liberty which is allowable to the deco- 



naturalistic painting, so also in dec- 
orative work nothing worthy the 
name of art can be produced with- 
out careful and reverent study of 
natural forms. As to appropriate 
subjects for decorative work, it may 

be said that for plaques or panels, the human figure is ralive 
the noblest subject, and one that is appropriate for Havin 




CONVENTIONAL DESIGN FOR A PLATE. 

BY M. LOUISE MCLAUGHLIN, 



THUNBERGIA." 



artist, he must not do violence to the truth, 
selected a certain type of natural form upon 




such use, but for articles of ordinary which to found a scheme of decoration, he should ad- 
utility designs should be drawn from here to that type and nothing should be introduced into 
lower forms of life. For this pur- the design which would be out of harmony with it. 
pose flowers and plants offer the To attain high excellence in this as in any other 

most available as well as beautiful branch of art, requires a certain natural capacity, in 
subjects.. With such motives for addition to serious study, but here, as elsewhere, there 
decoration within reach of all, why are degrees, and if a design is unexceptionable as far 
should the decorator of porcelain, as it goes it will be acceptable, no matter how simple, 
as is too frequently the case, depend Art students are too seldom taught the principles of 
upon copying printed designs and decoration. Their instruction, as ageneral thing, tends 
badly drawn and worse colored toward the attempt to make artists of them by the 
chromes? A little time bestowed study of the higher branches of art, which in ninety-nine 

cases out of a hundred will result in failure. If the 
time spent in this way were applied to the study of the 
principles of decorative design the outcome would have 
a far greater value to the student. 



upon the study of' decorative art 
from books and good specimens, 
and a little thought as to the plan- 
ning and execution of a piece of 
decoration would be far more bene- 
ficial than the thoughtless copying 
of the published designs. All orig- 
inality is lost in slavish imitation, 
and there can be little satisfaction 
to the copyist or to the spectator. 
Decorative art should exhibit indi- 
viduality, should be an outgrowth 



X.— DECORATION OF THE PLATES. 



In the accompanying illustrations are given two 
different methods of treating the same motive, from 
the Thunbergia vine conventionally. In No. i the de- 
sign being purely conventional, the colors can be 
arranged according to the fancy of the painter. The 
whole ground might be tinted a light color, and the 
of the life and surroundings of the design represented in a darker tint of the same color or 
artlst - another one which would harmonize with the ground 

I have said that the inspiration tint, outlined with a daiker shade of the same. If the 
of good decorative design must be ground is left white the design would look well painted 
drawn from nature, but the fact of its solidly in red brown, fired, and afterward outlined with 
being conventional presupposes a old. In No. 2 the artist might follow more closely the 
certain liberty in the adaptation of natural hues of the plant, the colors being washed in 
, t , ,. " • , ' , natural forms. Let us suppose that without shading, the flowers with orange and the leaves 

of these subjects would be out of place and lacking in a flower is taken as a subject for a decorative design, and stems with brown-green. The centres of the 
decorative effect in such a position, but the inappropri- The artist, instead of rendering the roundness of the flowers should be red-brown mixed with brown, the 
ateness of such a des.gn on a plate intended to be put object, while adopting the form, makes no attempt to whole outlined with brown-green. The ground may 
to the ordinary use of such an article, is still more obvi- give roundness. The tints of color are laid in flat, fol- have been tinted previously with a light shade of 
ous. A plate may, however, be used as a plaque. If lowing the local color of the flower, or they mav be brown or may be lined, as in the drawing in gold or 
intended to hang upon a wall or to be displayed upon changed so as to produce the decorative effect desired, deep red-brown. The border might be done entirely 
an easel, there can be no harm in choosing any subject The form can be rendered with a degree of irregularity in gold. M. Louise McLaughlin 



CONVENTIONAL DESIGN FOR A PLATE. "THUNBERGIA.' 



M. LOUISE MCLAUGHLIN. 



